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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

THE RENAISSANCE 

"All criticism is an attempt to define the classic." 

I — THE PALETTE 

No one wants the native American poet to be au courant 
with the literary affairs of Paris and London in order that 
he may make imitations of Paris and London models, but 
precisely in order that he shall not waste his lifetime making 
unconscious, or semi-conscious, imitations of French and 
English models thirty or forty or an hundred years old. 

Chaucer is better than Crestien de Troyes, and the 
Elizabethan playwrights are more interesting than the 
Pleiade, because they went beyond their models. 

The value of a capital or metropolis is that if a man in a 
capital cribs, quotes or imitates, someone else immediately 
lets the cat out of the bag and says what he is cribbing, quot- 
ing or imitating. 

America has as yet no capital. The study of "comparative 
literature" received that label about eighty years ago. It has 
existed for at least two thousand years. The best Latin poets 
knew Greek. The troubadours knew several jargons. Dante 
wrote in Italian, Latin and Provencal, and knew presumably 
other tongues, including a possible smattering of Hebrew. 

I once met a very ancient Oxford "head," and in the 
middle of dinner he turned to me, saying: "Ah — um, ah — 
poet. Ah, some one showed me a new poem the other day, 
the — ah — the Hoivnd of Heaven." 
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I said, "Well, what did you think of it?" and he an- 
swered, "Couldn't be bothered to stop for every adjective!" 

That enlightened opinion was based on a form of com- 
parative literature called "the classic education." 

The first step of a renaissance, or awakening, is the im- 
portation of models for painting, sculpture or writing. We 
have had many "movements," movements stimulated by 
"comparison." Flaminius and Amaltheus and the latinists 
of the quattrocentro and cinquecento began a movement for 
enrichment which culminated in the Elizabethan stage, and 
which produced the French Pleiade. There was wastage and 
servile imitation. The first effect of the Greek learning was 
possibly bad. There was a deal of verbalism. We find the 
decadence of this movement in Tasso and Ariosto and Milton. 

The romantic awakening dates from the production of 
Ossian. The last century rediscovered the middle ages. It 
is possible that this century may /find a new Greece in China. 
In the meantime we have come upon a new table of values. 
I can only compare this endeavor of criticism to the contem- 
porary search for pure color in painting. We have come to 
some recognition of the fact that poets like Villon, Sappho 
and Catullus differ from poets like Milton, Tasso and Camo- 
ens, and that size is no more a criterion of writing than it is 
of painting. 

I suppose no two men will agree absolutely respecting 
"pure color" or "good color," but the modern painter recog- 
nizes the importance of the palette. One can but make out 
one's own spectrum or table. Let us choose : Homer, Sappho, 
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Ibycus, Theocritus' idyl of the woman spinning with charmed 
wheel; Catullus, especially the Collis O Heliconii. Not 
Virgil, especially not the iEneid, where he has no story 
worth telling, no sense of personality. His hero is a stick 
who would have contributed to The New Statesman. He 
has a nice verbalism. Dante was right to respect him, for 
Dante had no Greek, and the iEneid would have stood out 
nobly against such literature as was available in the year 
1300. 

I should wish, for myself at least, a few sirventes of 
Bertran de Borri, and a few strophes of Arnaut Daniel, 
though one might learn from Dante himself all that one 
could learn f rom Arnaut : precision of statement, particular- 
ization. Still there is no tongue like the Provencal wherein 
to study the subsidiary arts of rhyme and rhyme-blending. 

I should want also some further mediaeval song-book, 
containing a few more troubadour poems, especially one or 
two by Vidal and Marueil, six poems of Guido's, German 
songs out of Will Vesper's song book, and especially some 
by Walter von der Vogelweide. 

I should want Dante of course, and the Poema del Cid, 
and the Sea-farer and one passage out of The Wanderer. In 
fact, some knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon fragments — not 
particularly the Beowulf — would prevent a man's sinking into 
contentment with a lot of wish-wash that passes for classic 
or "standard" poetry. 

So far as the palette of sheer color is concerned, one 
could, at a pinch, do.without nearly all the French poets save 
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Villon. If a man knew Villon and the Sea-farer and Dante, 
and that one scrap of Ibycus, he would, I think, never be able 
to be content with a sort of pretentious and decorated verse 
which receives praise from those who have been instructed 
to like it, or with a certain sort of formal verbalism which 
is supposed to be good writing by those who have never read 
any French prose. 

What one learns from other French poets, one might as 
readily learn from Voltaire and Stendhal and Flaubert. One 
is a fool, of course, if one forego the pleasure of Gautier, and 
Corbiere and the Plei'ade, but whether reading them will 
more discontent you with bad writing than would the reading 
of Merimee, I do not know. 

A sound poetic training is nothing more than the science 
of being discontented. 

After Villon, the next poet for an absolutely clear palette, 
is Heine. It takes only a small amount of reading to disgust 
one, not with English poets, but with English standards. I 
can not make it too clear that this is not a destructive article. 
Let anyone drink any sort of liqueur that suits him. Let him 
enjoy the aroma as a unity, let him forget all that he has heard 
of technic, but let' him not confuse enjoyment with criticism, 
constructive criticism, or preparation for writing. There is 
nothing like futurist abolition of past glories in this brief 
article. It does not preclude an enjoyment of Charles 
d'Orleans or Mark Alexander Boyd. "Fra bank to bank, 
fra wood to wood I rin." 

Since Lamb and his contemporary critics everything has 
been based, and absurdly based, on the Elizabethans, who are 
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a pastiche. They are "neither very intense nor very accom- 
plished." (I leave Shakespeare out of this discussion and 
also the Greek dramatists.) Or let us say that Keats very 
probably made the last profitable rehash of Elizabethanism. 
Or let us query the use of a twentieth century poet's trying 
to dig up what Sidney himself called "Petrarch's long de- 
ceased woes." 

Chaucer should be on every man's shelf. Milton is the 
worst sort of poison. He is a thorough-going decadent in the 
worst sense of the term. If he had stopped after writing the 
short poems one might respect him. The definite contribu- 
tion in his later work consists in his developing the sonority of 
the English blank-verse paragraph. If poetry consisted in 
derivation from the Greek anthology one could not much 
improve on Drummond of Hawthornden's Phoebus, Arise. 
Milton is certainly no better than Drummond. He makes his 
pastiche out of more people. He is bombast, of perhaps a 
very high order, but he is the worst possible food for a grow- 
ing poet, save possibly Francis Thompson and Tasso. 

Goethe is perhaps the only one of the poets who tried to 
be colossi unsuccessfully, who does not breed noxious con- 
tentments. His lyrics are so fine, so unapproachable — I mean 
they are as good as Heine's and Von der Vogelweide's — but 
outside his lyrics he never comes off his perch. We are tired 
of men upon perches. 

Virgil is a man on a perch. All these writers of pseudo 
IpopSe are people on perches. Homer and the author of the 
Poema del Cid are keen on their stories. Milton and Virgil 
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are concerned with decorations and trappings, and they muck 
about with a moral. Dante is concerned with a senso morale, 
which is a totally different matter. He breeds discontent-; 
ments. Milton does not breed discontentments, he only sets 
the neophyte trying to pile up noise and adjectives, as in these 
lines: 

Thus th' ichthyosaurus was dubbed combative . . . 
Captive he led with him Geography . . . 
Whom to encompass in th' exiguous bonds ... 

There is no end to this leonine ramping. 

It is possible that only Cavalcanti and Leopardi can lift 
rhetoric into the realm of poetry. With them one never 
knows the border line. In Leopardi there is such sincerity, 
such fire of sombre pessimism, that one can not carp or much 
question his manner. I do not mean that one should copy the 
great poets whom I have named above— one does not copy 
colors on a palette. There is a difference between what one 
enjoys and what one takes as proof color. 

I dare say it is, in this century, inexplicable how or why 
a man should try to hold up a standard of excellence to which 
he himself can not constantly attain. An acquaintance of 
mine deliberately says that mediocre poetry is worth writing. 
If mediocrities want immortality they must of course keep 
up some sort of cult of mediocrity; they must develop the 
habit of preserving Lewis Morris and Co. 

The same crime is perpetrated in American schools by 
courses in "American literature." You might as well give 
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courses in "American chemistry," neglecting all foreign dis- 
coveries. This is not patriotism. 

No American poetry is of any use for the palette. Whit- 
man is the best of it, but he never pretended to have reached 
the goal. He knew himself, and proclaimed himself "a start 
in the right direction." He never said, "American poetry is 
to stay where I left it" ; he said it was to go on from where 
he started it. 

The cult of Poe is an exotic introduced via Mallarme and 
Arthur Symons. Poe's glory as an inventor of macabre sub- 
jects has been shifted into a reputation for verse. The ab- 
surdity of the cult is well gauged by Mallarme's French 
translation— Et le corbeau dit jamais plus. 

A care for American letters does not consist in breeding 
a contentment with what has been produced, but in setting 
a standard for ambition. A decent artist weeps over a failure ; 
a rotten artist tries to palm it off as a masterpiece. 
[To be continued.] 

Note. — I have not in this paper set out to give a whole history 
of poetry. I have tried in a way to set forth a color-sense. I 
have said, as it were, "Such poets are pure red . . . pure 
green." Knowledge of them is of as much use to a poet as the 
finding of good color is to a painter. 

Undoubtedly pure color is to be found in Chinese poetry, 
when we begin to know enough about it; indeed, a shadow of 
this perfection is already at hand in translations. Liu Ch'e, Chu 
Yuan, Chia I, and the great vers libre writers before the Petrar- 
chan age of Li Po, are a treasury to which the next century may 
look for as great a stimulus as the renaissance had from the 
Greeks. 

Ezra Pound 
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Note by the Editor. — Probably every poet may, without ceas- 
ing to be selective, exercise a certain liberty of taste in choosing 
the "pure color" for his palette. Indeed, Mr. Pound implies 
this. A symposium on the subject would be interesting. Most 
English-writing poets would probably find pure color in Poe — 
not in The Raven, which was, after all, a kind of stunt — but in 
Helen, thy beauty is to me, and one or two other bits. And are 
there not gleams of clarity in Kubla Khan, in La Belle Dame 
sans Merci, even in Lycidas? 

But certain Shakespearean songs and sonnets would be the 
basis of my palette. 

H.M. 

MODERN GERMAN POETRY 

II 

Over and above the main body of poets who have suc- 
cumbed to the equivocal position of the poet in modern Ger- 
man society, one or two men stand out who have overcome 
their difficulties. 

First comes Hugo von Hofmannsthal, unequal, chary of 
production, but surely a fine poet. He is touched with neuro- 
sis — has he not written Elektra? — but the disease has not 
destroyed him. He has inherited the best strain of the Ger- 
man tradition, its deeper and more significant melancholy, 
and by the force of his personality he succeeds in escaping the 
sentimental. I think the Ballade des ausseren Lebens among 
the best of his shorter poems : 

Und Kinder wachsen auf mit tiefen Augen, 

Die von nichts wissen, wachsen auf und sterben 

Und alle Menschen gehen ihrer Wege. 

Und siisse Fruchte werden aus den herben 
Und fallen nachts wie tote Vogel nieder 
Und liegen wenig Tage und verderben. 
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